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MECHANIZATION OF LIMA BEAN THRESHING 
JOE TERRY IS INTERVIEWED by WALLACE E. SMITH 
EDITED WITH ADDITIONS from ALVIN F. AGGEN AND OTHERS 


OXNARD’S GOLDEN DECADE 
By Madeline Miedema 


Notice 


Besides those mentioned in the article, the “others’’ are Frank 
Jewett, Johanna Overby, Ernie Pate and Marion Walker. Pictures were 
supplied by Al Aggen, Nancy Green, Joe Terry, the Ventura County 
Library and the Ventura County Historical Museum. Danilo Matteini 
drew the cover picture of the Kelly separator. 
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Mechanization of Lima Bean 
Threshing 
Joe Terry Is Interviewed by Wallace E. Smith 


Edited with Additions 
From Alvin F. Aggen and Others 


Firry-two MEN, 38 horses, 14 wagons and a steam engine were needed 
to keep Jim Kelly’s huge lima bean separator’ running without a letup in 
the early days of one of Ventura County’s most important and lucrative 
businesses. Kelly, a blacksmith and machinist here before the turn of 
the century, built a number of these machines in the Nineties. The 
Terry separator was built in 1890 for James Ward, Marion Cannon and 
Charles E. Cook, farmers in the Mound area between Ventura and what 
was then the town of Montalvo. Their early-day agricultural partnership 
for the mechanical threshing of beans used a building and lot of Cook’s 
to store the machinery. The monster was 15 feet high, 12 feet wide and 
40 feet long. 

Joe Terry bought this bean separator from Cook in 1925. For 37 
years he put it to use on his own land near Somis, on acreage he leased 
in various areas and on bean fields owned by other farmers. The 
Terrys, father and son, came to Ventura County in 1906. The younger 
man farmed on his own in Orange County from 1914 to 1919, but re- 
turned to join the home operation on Aggen Road seven years before his 
father’s death. Since his retirement a third Terry, also named Joe, has 
farmed the property. 


1. A thresher only knocked out the beans and did nothing else; dividing the chaff 
and delivering clean beans as well was the function of a separator. This 
mechanization replaced the flail and the threshing floor. Hard ground and 
horses were still used for seed beans up to 1920 in the Tri-County area. 
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First self-propelled source of power 


“Dad used to hire Pala Indians as his crew,” Joe Jr. remembered. 
‘“He’d turn them loose in Oxnard every Saturday night. Some of the 
finest people I ever knew.” He recalls one in particular, Richard Attache 
who once played football at Carlisle with the great athlete, Jim Thorpe. 
But not all of the Terry crew were Indians.2, “Men who followed the 
harvests would show up for the bean harvest and in 30 to 40 days the 
crop would be sacked,” the elder Terry said. “Then they’d leave for 
some other crop harvest. It was no trouble at all to round up a crew. 
We’d just drive out to where they lived, sometimgs in a lean-to under 
the gum trees, and recruit a crew in short order.’ 

A dollar and a half a day and board would hire a man to drive one 
of the 14 wagons, Terry remembers. The wagons would haul a con- 
tinuous supply of cut bean vines to the thresher, which was attached to 
a moveable steam engine by a heavy leather belt between 60 and 70 feet 
long. The vines were dumped onto a platform on one side of the 
thresher. Beans came out the other side and the chaff was blown out 
through a long moveable funnel at the rear.4 Two wagons were kept 
busy hauling the chaff away. This could be baled and sold for cow 
feed, but it was fuel if the engine was a hay burner. 


2. Chief Ortega operated the separator for Urban Underwood who threshed the 
Cannon property among others. He was a good machinist himself and 
modernized his separator with ball bearings. Ortega was a graduate of the 
Sherman Indian Institute at Riverside, and wrestled (which may account for his 
title) in his spare time; he was known for his pugnacious disposition. 


3. “Hobo jungles’ usually included a few hoboes, i.e. tramps who would work. 


4. Formerly a long conveyor was used in most places, and protected the eyes of 
the horses. 
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Bean wagons near Camarillo 
Said to be the largest bean field in the world. 


Crewmen were nearly always experienced adults, Terry explained. 
Younger men could handle the teams. Wagons in which the bean vines 
were hauled to the thresher were 16 feet long, 10 feet wide just above 
the wheel rims and flared out to 16 feet at the top. The wagons came 
with the separator to the threshing site, furnished by Terry when he 
contracted to do the job. Various Ventura County firms made them. 
They had metal rims, and so did Kelly’s huge threshers. But when 
Terry brought home his separator, a Hueneme blacksmith, Cleveland 
Wiltfong, overhauled it and replaced the metal rims with hard rubber 
tires. Wiltfong served for many years as Terry’s separator tender, run- 
ning the machirfe and keeping it in good running order. 

Two-horse teams moved most of the wagons, but four were needed 
on the water wagon because of the extra weight. It took six or eight 
horses to pull the thresher into position (even more on rough ground) 
because it weighed from eight to 10 tons. 

When Terry acquired the bean separator, Caterpillar tractors were 
just coming into widespread use. “I was about the first in Ventura 
County to use a Cat on a bean thresher,” Terry said. “I threshed beans 
in Ventura across Thompson from where Sears now stands, also in 
Camarillo and Hueneme and other communities. We carried our chuck 
wagon with us and set it up and went to work.’ The man who drove 
the water wagon to the threshing site then went back for the chuck 
wagon. His cook (whose first name was Fred) had a flunky to help him. 
He had to be on the threshing site before the men awakened. They 
were bedded down in the straw piles. The chuck wagon was 30 feet 
long, with benches inside where the men ate. 
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Southern Pacific Milling Co. warehouse at Montalvo 


The crew could seldom start hauling in the beans until 8:00 a.m., 
and sometimes they had to wait until noon for the vines to be dry 
enough to harvest the beans. ‘We usually threshed beans till eight at 
night,” Terry said. “The men who pitched the vines into the separator 
would take lanterns from the chuck wagon’s storage box and hang them 
on their wagons until they were loaded; and we’d hang a lantern on the 
separator so they could find us again in the dark.” There was no day- 
light saving time in those days. Even in the summer months, it would 
grow dark before 8:00 o’clock. It took more hand labor to harvest beans 
on the hillsides; but they could be grown anywhere the ground could be 
plowed. Irrigation was no problem since beans were dry farmed. 

The beans emerged into a small sheltered area known as the ‘dog- 
house’, where four men worked at top speed. One filled the bean sacks 
and the other three sewed them shut.5 “That’s where the action was,” 
Terry said. ‘Those men could handle 1,500 to 2,500 sacks a day.” The 
sacked beans were then hauled off to be stored for marketing at the 
nearest Southern Pacific Milling Co. warehouse in Somis. The company 
had storage facilities also in Moorpark, Santa Susana, Camarillo, El Rio, 
Oxnard, Ventura,® Montalvo, 7” Saticoy, Santa Paula and Fillmore. 


5. Only two sewed at one time; the other took his turn. 


6. Bought later by Ernie Pate for a seed warehouse, it burned down on March 
19, 1974. 


7. “In 1889 the Southern Pacific Milling Company erected a large warehouse, 120 
feet long, near the railroad tracks. In 1890 this was found to be inadequate, 
and 100 feet [more] were added. In 1892 another 100 foot extension was made 
to accommodate the accumulating bean products. So in 1892 the warehouse 
was 420 ft. long and 50 ft. wide. Every year this was filled to overflowing.” 
Lena (Cannon) Walker, Montalvo P.T.A., Feb. 5, 1953. 
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Sled bean cutter 


Eighty-pound sacks were used at first; later on, 100-pound. The 
huge threshers were shared: “You couldn’t afford to have all that 
equipment for just one farm,” Terry pointed out. ‘I’ve threshed beans 
clear into November.”” Terry believed he could harvest 10 to 25 sacks of 
beans to the acre without irrigation and without fertilizer, both of which 
have long since sharply increased the yield per acre. Terry recalls that 
he was paid 25 cents a hundredweight for threshing and sacking limas 
on other farmer’s land, furnishing the men, horses and wagons and the 
food for the crew. The farmer whose beans were being threshed would 
supply feed for the 38 horses and wood for the chuck wagon range. 
Whenever it rained, which was infrequent during the summer months, 
Terry had to pull his crew off the job until the vines dried out enough 
to resume threshing. It was an expensive happenstance. ‘We still had 
to feed all those men,” Terry said. 

In the old days between 50,000 and 60,000 acres of Ventura County 
land were planted to beans each May, harvested usually in September 
Some yields were as high as 50 sacks to the acre. But preparations for 
the harvest began in the fields of the farmers: vines to be cut, gathered 
and the piles turned after two weeks to dry the pods underneath.® 


8. “When the pods turn yellow (before they dry out) the vines are cut just below 
the surface of the ground. This cutting is done, two rows at a time by a bean 
cutter. The runners of the sled are sufficiently wide apart to take in two rows 
and the fingers and the knives are set toward the center. By this arrangement 
the vines, as cut, are forced into a wind row in the center. The runners are 
made of selected Oregon pine and are iron shod, the fingers of ¥4 inch pipe 
iron; the knives are made of knife steel and are six feet long. It is provided 
with a handle bar for shifting. Team required is three horses. 
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Sled and wheel bean cutter 


When the East Winds swept through the beanfields, the vines rolled up 
into long cylinders which made them more difficult to pitch into the 
wagons.’ 


Kelly built many of the separators; but William Hamilton, a Hoosier 


machinist who lived on Harrison Avenue in Ventura, made a number of 
the huge machines for Ventura Manufacturing & Implement Co. on 
Front Street.!2 Hamilton was minus two fingers from his left hand, 
victim of a machine shop accident. 


10. 


“An improvement can be made by adding wheels to the rear: the blades can 
be leveled by raising or lowering them; the draft is lighter because the sled 
runners are not so long; in turning at the ends of the rows, they raise the sled 
and avoid accumulating dirt on the ends of the runners. 


“Immediately after cutting, the vines are forked into piles, six rows together; 
when thoroughly dried, they can be hauled to the thresher.” Ventura Manu- 
facturing and Implement Company, Ventura, Cal. U.S.A. 


Each wagon was provided with a strong rope net. The derrick could then 
dump the load onto a portable platform; and the vines were pitched into the 
feeder. 


Ventura Manufacturing & Implement Co., Front St. between Laurel and Ann 
Sts., Ventura, Calif. was incorporated in 1903 and liquidated on March 16, 
1939. William Hamilton was its longtime Superintendent and Manager. Its 
catalogs include bean separators which, like others here, were adapted from a 
midwestern model, the wheat thresher. The minutes of its directors’ meetings 
show that Jim Kelly was associated with the company for a time. Winfield 
Scott Saviers split the profits on his discoveries with it. He invented a 
separator which would thresh lima beans, small beans, barley, wheat and 
Oats. 
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VENTURA BEAN THRESHER SENIOR No. 2 
Front Cylinder 36 In., Rear Cylinders 60 In. 


There are three cylinders in this machine, the front twelve-bar and two 
eight-bar in the rear, all equipped with extra heads and shafts of our special 
design. In dry weather with dry vines, this machine has a record of 3000 sacks 
of beans per day, but in damp weather conditions vary and the capacity is not so 
great; but under normal conditions the Senior No. 2 will thresh from 1000 to 2000 
sacks per day with an average yield of beans. 


The machine frame or foundation sills are of carefully selected stock and 
overlap in the center insuring strength. This machine is also equipped with a 
fan in the front and under first cylinder, which keeps the lower table clear and 
prevents choking at this point—also has a drop door at bottom of table which 
gives free access to interior of machine, is equipped with two beaters which 
agitate the straw and prevent packing and allow the beans to freely pass through 
the fish-backs to the lower table. This machine is mounted on a truck specially 
designed for this purpose. 


Ventura Manufacturing and Implement Company, Ventura, Cal., U.S.A. 


Joe Terry, Sr. 


“Last time I saw Jim Kelly,” Terry recalls, ““he was working for Jim 
and Tom Gill about 1940. His son went up to King City as foreman for 
the Hobson-Lagomarsino Ranch.’”” He does not recall when Kelly died. 
“tle was an old man when I first knew him in 1925,” Terry said. But 
there were many others threshing beans. Jim Gill had two sons, and all 
three threshed both grain and beans. Robert Lefever can remember an 
Angelo Milani working with him and his father, Supervisor Bob Lefever. 
H. R. (Rich) Jewett was the machinist for Walter Duval and the Mc- 
Graths. Dick Lunsford can recognize his father in a threshing crew 
which used a wheel tractor for power. Bob Pfeiler recalls John Dawley 
and Enoch Waters. 
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Oxnard’s Golden Decade 


By Madeline Miedema 


Durinc THE month of February 1924 at the height of the prohibition 
era, Sheriff Bob Clark, aided by federal officers, raided the “‘joints’” on 
Saviers Road in Oxnard and arrested 15 persons for selling liquor near 
China Alley. Interest in China Alley has not waned and curiosity about 
its location, appearance and inhabitants continually crops up. Yet at the 
same time that the raids were taking place, events were shaping up at 
Oxnard’s Community Center three blocks away which would put the 
City of Oxnard with its 4,417 people on the map of California for far 
different reasons. This fame centered around the Oxnard Community 
Service and its finest achievement, the Eisteddfod. Very little is remem- 
bered about the Community Service or the Eisteddfod today. Perhaps it 
is time to put the whole picture in proper perspective. 

It all began with a meeting of the Rotary Club on Tuesday, March 1, 
1921. The club met in the dining room of the Hotel Oxnard on C Street, 
and its program always received top billing in Wednesday’s Daily 
Courier. The speaker on this particular Tuesday was L. B. Williams of 
San Francisco, a representative of the Community Service Corporation. 
The latter was a nationally funded philanthropic endowment which had 
its beginning in organizing recreational activities for soldiers after World 
War I, and which had the prestigious address of One Madison Avenue, 
New York. The national corporation would send an organizer to Oxnard 
for three months free of charge to develop recreational activities and get 
together a permanent local community service. One hundred twenty- 
nine cities in the country had already taken advantage of this offer, and 
Oxnard was soon to become another. 

After the Rotary Club meeting, Williams met with a group of inter- 
ested citizens who later formed a temporary committee which voted to 
take up community service work. Among those on the committee were: 
Charles Donlon, rancher and President of the First National Bank; 
Richard Haydock, Superintendent of the Oxnard Elementary School 
Distrist; W. D. Bannister, Principal of Oxnard Union High School; Sam 
Weill, a local merchant; Henry Downes, a member of the law firm of 
Durley and Downes; Rudolph Beck; James J. Krouser, editor of the Daily 
Courier; Leon Lehman, owner of Lehman’s Department Store; and Fred 
Noble. Several women were also members: Mrs. J. A. Driffill, Mrs. 
Henry Levy, and Mrs. P. S. Cummings. Donlon was elected temporary 
chairman. 
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On July 19 a Josephine Randall arrived to organize the Community 
Service in Oxnard. She was given a tour of the city and immediately set 
to work to interest the community in recreational activities. On the 
evening of her arrival there was a Community Night in the auditorium 
of Haydock School. The evening began with community singing and 
ended with an old-fashioned quadrille. By September 15 a board of 27 
directors had been selected with Henry Downes as President; and a pro- 
gram of work outlined which included playgrounds, athletic leagues, 
bands, choral groups, art exhibits and dramatic performances. A second 
Community Playnight in November drew 400 people to the High School 
on C Street. The program for this evening included games of all kinds; 
and as an added attraction, Mrs. Thomas R. Bard, widow of the late 
Senator Bard, entertained those present with her well-told dialect jokes. 

By November 30 the Community Service board appointed Tam 
Deering the permanent Executive Secretary. He immediately prepared a 
Christmas pageant which was held on the steps of the Carnegie Library. 
In June of 1922 the Board of Directors viewed the activities taking place 
in one night. At the Community Service handball courts on Saviers 
Road a large crowd was watching a game between an Oxnard team and 
one from Los Angeles; and at the Community Center on C Street there 
was a ballgame between the Hueneme Wharf Rats and the Dunns. The 
spectators numbered 500. And Chief of Police Murray was already 
reporting a great decrease in petty crime due to these playgrounds. 

By this time the national Community Service had completed its 
initial financial support; and as had been agreed upon from the begin- 
ning, the support of the new project devolved upon the community. 
The headquarters of the Community Service were now in the old high 
school building on Seventh and C Streets, the new $250,000 high school 
on West Fifth Street having opened in the spring of 1922. On January 
15, 1923 the high school board sold the C Street building, together with 
its gymnasium and playgrounds, to the city for $9,000. The City of 
Oxnard had passed bonds for its purchase for the purpose of a civic 
center. Except for the civic center building and its grounds, the Com- 
munity Service was totally supported by the community through sub- 
scription and fund-raising events. At least $7,000 was thus contributed 
annually. 

One of the fund raisers was a famous lawn fete on the grounds of 
Berylwood, Mrs. Thomas R. Bard’s estate in Hueneme. Her daughter, 
Beryl, was in charge of the program which included a concert by the 
Community Service choral society, a drama put on by the drama depart- 
ment and a Punch and Judy show. There were concessions and food 
booths on the grounds. The climax of the evening was a dance held on 
the second floor of the huge Berylwood stock farm barn. During the 
festivities a pure-bred heifer calf was born; promptly named Community 
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Oxnard Community Center 


James Westervelt, Sr. 


Service, it was so registered with the Holstein-Friesian Association. 
Some $1,300 was raised at the fete. 

During 1922 and 1923 the programs offered by Community Service 
continued to increase: baseball games, tennis and handball; community 
evenings once a month; a community chorus; a Latin-American band; 
classes in china painting; and a summer recreation program which in- 
cluded folk dancing, story telling and a junior orchestra. 

By 1923 Oxnard was beginning to receive publicity for its efforts. 
R. G. Beach of the American Beet Sugar Company returned from a vaca- 
tion in the “northern states’ and reported, ‘News of the success and 
civic betterment through the agency of Community Service has already 
spread all over the state; and whenever the town of Oxnard is men- 
tioned, people seem to know it . . . as the city where Community 
Service had done so much.” And Tam Deering wrote an article for the 
July 1923 issue of the Playground, a nationally circulated magazine pub- 
lished in New York. He wrote, ‘For a considerable time an effort has 
been underway to overcome the indifference . . . towards the Mexican. 
Community Service in Oxnard led the way in that effort. Music and 
recreation furnished the means.” 

By April 1923 Tam Deering had resigned and a new executive 
director had been appointed. This was Frederick J. Hokin who had been 
Supervisor of Recreation and Physical Education in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
He was a native of Australia where he had come in contact with the 
Eisteddfod as performed in a number of cities. The Eisteddfod of Wales 
dates back at least to the fourth century A.D. and was a festival of 
music, song and poetry in which Welsh bards participated; it still takes 
place there to this date. 

The first mention of an Eisteddfod in Oxnard came in the Daily 
Courier for August 9, 1923. By September a committee was already 
formed to plan the program for a spring festival of the arts. James 
Westervelt was chairman and members included: Ethel Carroll, City 
Librarian; E. C. Arnold, a local photographer; Herbert Lyttle of the 
Berylwood Investment Company; Jack Miller and James Krouser of the 
Daily Courier; and Paul Lehman. It was Hokin’s particular genius that 
took the idea of the Eisteddfod and broadened it to encompass not only 
music but also drama, art and original writing; the Arnolds were inter- 
ested in photography. As was to be said later, Fred Hokin was “the 
inspiration and driving force as well as the originator of the idea.” 

In November it was reported that the problem of expenses had been 
taken care of, and that several thousand dollars had been guaranteed by 
organizations and prominent citizens in the county. Some $2,700 was 
raised for prizes to be given to winners of the numerous contests. 
While most of these were monetary ($25, $50, etc.) autographed copies 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children were also given. 
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Ventura Post; March 11, 1924 


By January 1924 news of the Eisteddfod had been carried to Ven- 
tura, Santa Paula, Ojai and other county cities by personal contacts, 
newspaper advertisements and the Eisteddfod booklet. The latter had 
an elaborate cover design. The upper portion, done by E. C. Arnold, 
consisted of the Community Service four-point emblem surrounded by 
the symbols for art, music and drama. The lower portion, drawn by 
Jack Miller, was a sketch of Oxnard’s Community Center flanked by its 
tall palm trees. The booklet outlined all the Eisteddfod contests, their 
rules of entry and prizes. Reading it now, one is astonished by its 
scope and evidence of careful planning. 

In February the Chamber of Commerce agreed to decorate the city 
for festival week with flags and appropriate displays in all store 
windows. Charles Bagley was appointed chairman of the committee 
planning the decorations. 

On March 11 the Daily Courier reported that the Eisteddfod “is being 
talked about more than any other event at this time throughout the 
county.” Students and other prospective contestants were working on 
their entries. And there were many possibilities. For musicians there 
were contests for choral groups, vocalists, bands, orchestras, pianists and 
violinists of all ages. For actors there were competitions in comedy and 
drama. For artists there were entries in fine arts, photography and 
crafts. For writers there were contests in essay and short story. There 
were also prizes for Girl Scouts and Boy Scouts. 

March 22nd 3,000 season tickets went on sale under the charge of 
Fred Noble. At last the first day of the Eisteddfod week arrived: March 
31. All of us who lived through the week of the first Eisteddfod have 
long remembered the excitement of those days. One thousand competi- 
tors entered the various contests; 4,000 people were auditors and specta- 
tors. All morning and afternoon musicians were competing in the various 
contests in the auditorium of the beautiful new high school, in the audi- 
torium of the Haydock Elementary School or in the rooms and on the 
playgrounds of the Community Center. Twenty judges from outside the 
county arrived to serve as adjudicators as they were called. The caliber 
of these judges was noteworthy: the Executive Director of the Civic 
Music Association of Los Angeles, an art instructor from the Otis Art 
Institute, the Associate Dean of the College of Music at the University of 
Southern California, and a professor of English from the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

If one tired of contests, he could view the art exhibits at the Com- 
munity Center. In one room equipped with special lighting, there was 
an exhibition of 16 paintings by Los Angeles artists. To quote the Daily 
Courier again, ‘The special loan exhibit is one of the most beautiful col- 
lections ever brought together under one roof in Ventura County.” It 
had been arranged by Kathryn Leighton who had sent one of her own 
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paintings. This was Desert Bloom which the artist had painted during a 
trip to Coachella Valley. 

Each night of the Eisteddfod week the Oxnard High School audi- 
torium, which seated 800 people, was filled with those who came to wit- 
ness the contests in comedy, drama and music. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day nights were given over to plays. First prizes were won by The 
Valiant put on by Charles Weaver and his group, and The Silly Ass under 
the auspices of the Simi Valley Women’s Club. Charles Weaver’s wife 
wrote recently to Cynthia Donlon that each dramatic group had to bring 
its own furniture and settings. The Santa Paula group brought their sets 
in trucks donated by Al Atwood who had a transfer business. 

Friday night there was an old time singing contest for service clubs. 
Participants were the Lions Clubs of Oxnard and Ventura, and the 
Rotary Clubs of Oxnard, Ventura and Santa Paula. The Oxnard Lions 
had a dress rehearsal after a special dinner at the Oxnard Hotel and 
proceeded to the high school full of confidence. Said the Daily Courier 
the next day, “The roaring lions proved themselves to be also the sweet 
singers and, true to their tribe, got away with the bacon in the luncheon 
club contest last night. It was the Oxnard Lions Club of course.” The 
Oxnard Rotarians sang Old Black Joe but had stage fright. The Santa 
Paula Rotary Club had only its best singers there, and had left its poorer 
singers at home; this was counted against it. 

“The Ventura County Eisteddfod came to a close Saturday evening 
with the finest concert ever heard in this county,” so said the Daily 
Courier. The Orpheus Club of Los Angeles, as arranged by James 
Westervelt, came to Oxnard, 80 strong, to give a concert. So great was 
the crowd expected to hear them that F. C. Zitkowski, manager of the 
American Beet Sugar factory, offered the company warehouse for the 
occasion. It was estimated that the building would hold 2,000 people. 

The Orpheus Club donated its services, but the Eisteddfod Commit- 
tee paid its expenses. A special train with two coaches and an obser- 
vation car was hired to bring the members of the club and their wives to 
Oxnard. They arrived at the Oxnard station at 6:00 p.m. and were met 
by the Rotarians in their automobiles. They were taken on a tour of the 
city and then to the Community Center where the Business Girls Club 
served salad, cake and coffee. Then the ever solicitous Rotarians 
chauffered the Orpheans to the warehouse. The program included 
Gypsy Love Song by the club, The Heart Bowed Down by a quartette and 
Serenata (Tosti) by a soloist. Repeated enchores had to be given. The 
concert closed with the singing of the Star Spangled Banner, and the 
Orpheans returned to Los Angeles in their special train. 

Words of praise for the week’s Eisteddfod began appearing in the 
days following its close. The Daily Courier wrote, ‘The activities of the 
Oxnard Eisteddfod attracted general attention all over the county.” 
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Alexander Stewart of Los Angeles said, “The Oxnard Eisteddfod created 
a tremendous interest all over the state of California.” Playground maga- 
zine had an article about it; and Oxnard was honored at the National 
Recreation Congress for the work being done in its Community Service. 
Mrs. Adella Weaver, who was chairman of the piano contests, wrote 
recently, ‘People from all walks of life participated and there was a very 
friendly intra-county feeling. — People from Ventura, Ojai, Santa Paula 
and outlying districts put on plays or participated individually, so it 
brought the county together. — It was fun — .” 

An Eisteddfod, following the pattern of the first, was held each 
spring for a few years. But Hokin left Oxnard to organize Eisteddfods 
in Los Angeles; after his departure the inspiration, guidance and drive 
were never replaced. His efforts to interest people in Los Angeles were 
unsuccessful, and gradually knowledge of the Eisteddfod in California 
almost disappeared. Today the Art Club of Oxnard and the first 
paintings purchased for the city’s art collection remain as mementos of 
the Eisteddfod. 

Following the Eisteddfod week in 1924 the Fine Arts Committee had 
continued to meet and soon organized itself into an Art Club to pur- 
chase paintings for an art gallery. One of its first projects was to raise 
$150 for the purchase of Desert Bloom as a memento of the first 
Eisteddfod. Most of the money was raised by popular subscription. 
One of the early contributors was a young lawyer in Ventura named Erle 
Stanley Gardner. By 1926 a room at the Community Center had been 
set aside as an art gallery and in November a ceremony was held to 
present the first four paintings purchased from the Eisteddfod exhibits to 
the City of Oxnard. The Rev. William Miedema made the presentation 
speech on behalf of the Art Club, and Mayor Driffill accepted the 
paintings for the city. 

The same decade which saw the start of the Community Service and 
the Eisteddfod also witnessed the beginning of the Rotary Club, the 
Lions Club, the Art Club and the Chamber of Commerce. It was a kind 
of golden ten years. 
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